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AMBROSE    B  I  E  R  C  E 

Somewhere  among  the  ninety-two  thousand  vol- 
unteers who  responded  to  President  Lincoln's  first  call 
for  troops  in  the  spring  of  1861  was  Ambrose  Bierce,  a 
youth  of  nineteen  years.      Fifty-three  years  later,  this 
same  Bierce,  now  seventy- two  years  of  age,  disappeared 
in  Mexico.     According  to  one  report,  Bierce  was  among  the 
missing  after  the  battle  of  Torreon,  where  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  Francisco  Villa.     A  later  statement,  made  by 
James  H.  Williame,  a  special  writer,  declares  that  Bierce 
was  put  to  death  by  a  Yillista  firing  squad,  near  the 
village  of  Icamoli,  oij  the  trail  to  Monterey. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  taking  off 
of  Bierce.      He  was  warmly  interested  in  the  attempts  to 
set  up  a  stable  government  in  Mexico,  and  sharply  rebuked 
many  of  his  friends  for  their  lack  of  sympathy.     It  was 
his  devotion  to  an  ideal  which  took  him  to  Mexico,  where 
he  sacrificed  himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity  just  as 
truly  as  did  Lord  Byron,  who  died  for  "the  glory  that  was 
Greece".     Because  his  champion  was  an  outlaw,  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
detract  from  the  high  purpose  which  inspired  Bierce  to 
cast  his  lot  with  an  ungrateful  people.      Nor  was  his 
death  inconsistent  with  his  life.      He  died,  as  he  had 
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lived,  fighting  the  majority  in  the  interest  of  an  un- 
popular minority. 

Ambrose  Bierce  was  born  in  Ohio  on  June  24, 
1842,  the  son  of  Marcus  A.  and  Laura  Sherwood  Bieroe. 
In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  "three  months1 
regiment",  and  by  the  fall  of  that  year  had  seen  service 
at  Philippi,  "the  first  battle  of  the  war,"  at  Laurel 
Hill  and  Carrick's  Ford.      Then  followed  Shiloh,  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  Pickett's  Hill,  all  described  years  later  with 
a  vividness  of  detail  which  invites  comparison  with  many 
accounts  written  just  after  a  battle.      In  October  of 
1864,  while  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  L'cConnell,  in  the 
vicinity  of  G-aylesvi  lie ,  Alabama,  Bierce  ventured  into 
Confederate  territory  anfi  was  captured.      Four  days  later 
he  made  his  escape,  and,  after  literally  driving  himself 
through  forests  and  bogs,  through  brush  and  bramble, 
swimming  and  re -swimming  rivers,  he  staggered  into  camp: 


Late  that  evening  Colonel  McConnell  and  his 
staff  were  chatting  by  a  camp-fire  in  front  of 
his  headquarters.     They  were  in  a  pleasant  humor: 
some  one  had  just  finished  a  funny  story  about  a 
man  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-shot.     Suddenly  some- 
thing staggered  in  among  them  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness and  fell  into  the  fire.     Somebody  dragged  it 
out  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  leg.     They  turned  the 
animal  on  its  back  and  examined  it — they  were  no 
cowards. 

"What  is  it,  Cobb?"  said  the  chief,  who  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  rise. 

"I  don't  know,  Colonel,  but  thank  God  it  is 
dead.'" 

It  was  not. 
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At  the  break-up  of  the  Civil  War,  Bierce  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
stationed  at  Selma,  Alabama,  charged  with  the  collection 
and  custody  of  "captured  and  abandoned  property".  Although 
his  duties  were  purely  civil,  he  writes  that  his  treat- 
ment was  not  uniformly  so.     In  fact,  the  position  of 
treasury  agent  was  quite  precarious,  for  the  laws  of  self- 
preservation  and  retaliation  were  liberally  interpreted, 
especially  against  straggling  Federal  soldiers  and  too 
zealous  government  officials.      Bierce  describes  the  sit- 
uation in  a  characteristic  way: 

Really  the  mortality  among  the  unacclimated 
in  the  Selma  district  at  that  time  was  excessive. 
When  my  chief  and  I  parted  at  dinner  time  (our 
palates  were  not  in  harmony)  we  commonly  shook 
hands  and  tried  to  say  something  memorable  that 
was  worthy  to  serve  as  'last  words'.    We  had  been 
in  the  army  together  and  had  many  a  time  gone  in- 
to battle  without  having  taken  that  precaution  in 
the  interest  of  history. 

Bierce,  however,  by  chance  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  young  men  of  about  his  own  age,  the  sons  of  an  in- 
fluential Selma  citizen.     From  the  time  that  he  came  to 
be  counted  the  friends  of  these  young  southerners,  his 
safety  was  assured  in  that  region.     In  truth,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  Bierce 's  account,  the  time  spent  in  Selma 
must  have  passed  all  too  quickly: 

At  the  house  of  themselves  and  their  friends 
I  did  most  of  my  dining;  and,  heaven  be  praised.' 
there  was  no  necessity  for  moderation  in  wine.  In 
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their  society  I  committed  my  sins,  and  together 
beneath  that  noble  orb  unknown  to  colder  skies, 
the  southern  moon,  we  atoned  for  them  by  acts  of 
devotion  performed  with  song  and  lute  beneath  the 
shrine  window  of  many  a  local  divinity. 

Bierce  was  not  long  in  the  service  of  the 
Treasury  Department.       In  1866,   as  an  engineer  attache* 
to  General  W.  B.  Hazen's  expedition  through  Dakota  and 
Montana,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  west — the  country 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  something  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.      This  expedition  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  military  posts  which  had  recently  been 
established  along  a  road,  "one  end  of  which  was  at  the 
North  Platte  and  the  other — there  was  no  other  end  ;  up 
about  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  at  the  foot  of  the  Big-Horn  Moun- 
tains the  road  became  a  buffalo  trail  and  was  lost  in 
the  weeds." 

The  party  was  ordered  back  to  Washington  by 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City,   San  Francisco,  and  Panama.  Bierce 
obeyed  until  he  got  to  San  Francisco,  where,  finding  him- 
self appointed  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  regular 
army,  he  resigned  and  remained  in  California. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1871,  Bierce  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Day  of  San  Francisco.     The  following  year  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  contributed  to  a  number  of  news- 
papers, and  "worked  too  hard,  dined  too  well,  frequented 

too  many  clubs,  and  went  to  bed  too  late  in  the  forenoon. 
We  were  overmuch  addicted  to  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
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grape.     In  short,  we  diligently,  conscientiously,  and  with 
a  perverse  satisfaction  "burned  the  candle  of  life  at  "both 
ends  and  in  the  middle." 

Among  the  journals  with  whi ch  Bierce  was  con- 
nected in  1874  was  the  Figaro ,   "a  small  weekly  publication, 
semi -humorous,  semi-theatr ical ,  with  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  managing  the  political  affairs  of  France  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Imperialists."      The  editor  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
James  Mortimer,  had  lived  in  Paris  for  some  twenty  years 
before  the  over-throw  of  the  Empire,  and  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress. 

During  the  days  when  Napoleon  III  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  the  pen  of  M.  Henri  Eochefort,  le 
Comte'  de  Lujay,  a  journalist  equally  gifted  and  unscru- 
pulous, was  a  constant  source  of  terror  to  the  royal 
family.      His  paper,  La  Lanterne ,  bitter  and  unfair  in  its 
attacks,  made  the  life  at  the  Tuilleries  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable.     Even  after  the  Empress  was  in  exile  at 
Ghiselhurst  and  M.  Eochefort  was  confined  on  the  island 
of  Few  Caledonia,  he  continued  a  terror  to  the  illustrious 
lady.     When  the  news  of  his  escape  reached  the  Empress 
she  was  in  despair.    M.  Rochefort  announced  his  intention 
of  reviving  La  Lant erne  in  London.     In  her  distress,  the 
Empress  sent  for  Mr.  Mortimer.     This  ingenious  editor  im- 
mediately forstalled  M.  Bochefort  by  registering  the  name 
The  Lant ern  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  set  about  the  publi- 
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cation  of  a  journal  with  which  to  meet  the  ruthless  Comte*. 
Bierce  was  asked  to  supply  the  copy  for  this  new  venture 
in  journalism.     This  paper  was  to  resemble  La  Lanterne  in 
one  respect,   "it  should  be  irritatingly  disrespectful  of 
existing  institutions  and  exalted  personages."      The  first 
number  of  The  Lantern  was  published  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  1874,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Bride  street  and  Shoe  Lane, 
E.  C,  London.     The  second  issue  appeared  on  July  15,  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  attacks  upon  M.  Rochefort. 

After  some  futile  attempts  to  secure  redress, 
II.  Rochefort  departed  for  Belgium,  where  he  set  up  his 
paper.      The  Empress  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  Bierce's  scathing  satires  and  scurril  jesting  at  the 
expense  of  M.  Rochefort,  that  she  wished  to  have  her  cham- 
pion visit  her.    But  owing  to  the  iron  rules  of  imperial 
etiquette,   she  was  required  to  "command "him  to  make  his 
appearance.      Bierce's  republican  independence  took  alarm, 
and  he  disobeyed.     He  found  consolation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity unimproved  in  the  thought  that  he  was  "probably  the 
only  American  journalist  who  was  ever  employed  by  an  Em- 
press in  so  congenial  a  pursuit  as  the  pursuit  of  another 
journalist . " 

While  in  London,  Bierce  wrote  over  the  name 

"Dod  Grile".     Two  of  his  books  appeared  in  the  seventies 

under  this  nom    de  plume.     Gladstone  chanced  to  pick  up 
a  second  hand  copy  of  "Cobwebs  from  an  Empty  Skull"  at 
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a  "booksellers,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  work  gave 
Bierce  a  little  flare  of  popularity. 

There  were  times  while  in  England  when  Bierce 
was  short  of  funds.      In  order  to  help  refill  his  purse, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  "Little  Johnny"  essays  which  were 
featured  in  a  London  journal.     These  fables,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  "by  Little  Johnny  and  "edited  to  a 
low  and  variable  degree  of  intelligibility  by  the  author's 
Uncle  Edward,"  describe  various  animals,  actual  and  impos- 
sible . 

From  London,  Bierce  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
and  between  1877  and  1884  edited  the  Argonaut  and  IVasp , 
and  contributed  to  the  Overland  Monthly. 

Bierce  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  his  work.  In 
18S0  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  publisher  for  his 
volume  of  "Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians".     One  year 
later  a  San  Francisco  merchant,  £.  L.  G.  Steele,  made- 
arrangement  for  the  book's  appearance.     This  volume  was 
again  issued  in  1898,  under  the  imprint  of  a  prominent 
Few  York  publishing  house.     In  1909  the  Neale  Publishing 
company  issued  the  complete  works  of  Bierce  in  twelve 
volumes.     A  new  publishing  house,  Boni  and  Liveright,  has 
made  the    latest  attempt  to  bring  Bierce 's  work  into  more 
popular  favor,  and  to  give  him  a  larger  place  among 
American  men  of  letters. 
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II 

A  CRITIC 

Bierce  was  essentially  a  critic.      Except  in 
his  short  stories  and  in  some  of  his  miscellaneous  works 
he  is  pleased  to  appear  as  the  stern  and  uncompromising 
censor  of  life,  sitting  in  strict  judgment  upon  civili- 
zations and  governments,  theology  and  business,  politics 
and  literature.      And,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases  Bierce 
gazed  upon  the  work  of  man  and  found  that  it  was  not  good. 
For  him  to  see  was  to  criticize,  but  seldom  to  offer  a 
solution.     Just  what  Bierce  would  have  produced,  had  he 
been  charged  with  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the  earth, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.    We  only  know  that  he  delighted 
to  point  out  human  mistakes  and  failures  wherever  he 
found  them. 

Beginning  with  the  first  volume  of  his  collected 
works  we  find  an  "historical  monograph  written  in  4930", 
in  which  Bierce  recounts  the  "many  causes  that  conspired 
to  bring  about  the  lamentable  failure  of  'self-government' 
in  ancient  America."      Herein  the  author  arraigns  many  of 
our  present  day  problems  and  institutions  before  his 
judgment  bar  and  holds  them  up  to  ridicule. 

Chief  among  the  causes  of  the  degeneration  and 
failure  of  the  "Connected  States  of  America"  was  the  im- 
practicable nature  of  the  system  of  government,   says  this 
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"historian".       The  term  self-government  itself  involves  a 
contradiction,  "for  government  means  control  by  something 
other  than  the  thing  to  be  controlled."      Moreover,  being 
based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  Bierce  declares  the 
republican  form  of  government  essentially  wrong,  because 
the  minority — not  the  majority — is  right.     This  latter 
idea  is  found  recurring  throughout  his  work. 

One  by  one  Bierce  takes  up  other  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Connected  States  of  America.  He 
touches  upon  the  labor  troubles,  upon  political  corruption, 
upon  the  national  greed  for  wealth.     The  American  people 
degenerated,  the  courts  became  lax  and  inefficient,  strikes 
and  riots  became  frequent,  until  the  final  catastrophe 
v/as  precipitated  and  the  "entire  stupendous  edifice  of 
popular  government,  temple  and  citadel  of  fallacies  and 
abuses,  had  crashed  to  ruin','. 

This  interesting  account  is  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  sketches,  grouped  under  the  title  "The  Land 
Beyond  the  Blow",  written  "after  the  method  of  Swift,  who 
followed  Lucian,  and  was  himself  followed  by  Voltaire  and 
many  others".     In  these  we  visit  several  imaginary  lands, 
where  we  find  the  follies  and  foibles  of  modern  life  em- 
phasized by  contrast  and  exaggeration.     I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  each  of  these  countries;  one  illustration 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  series. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Mogon-Zwair  certain 
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ideas  which  "are  current  among  ourselves  as  mere  barren 
faiths  expressed  in  disregarded  platitudes  receive  a 
practical  application  in  the  affairs  of  life."     In  this 
strange  land  wealth  and  idleness  are  disgraceful,  and 
labor  a  luxury.      No  one  makes  any  effort  to  acquire 
riches.     The  opportunity  to  perform  useful  work  is  the 
most  coveted  treasure  in  this  country.      Likewise  this 
peculiar  people  believes  "that  truth  possesses  some  in- 
herent vitality  and  power  which  gives  it  assured  preval- 
ence over  falsehood;  that  a  good  name  cannot  be  perma- 
nently defiled  and  irreparably  ruined  by  detraction;  that 
vice  is  powerless  against  virtue."    Consequently,  no  one 
thinks  it  necessary  to  be  honest,  because  the  righteous 
cannot  suffer  any  permanent  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
unrighteous. 

The  next  satire,   "For  the  Ahkoond",  purports 
to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  year  4591  by  a 
scientist  who  was  commissioned  to  explore  the  "unknown 
region  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ultimate  Hills,  the 
range  which  that  learned  archaeologist,   Simeon  Tucker, 
affirms  to  be  identical  with  the  'Rocky  Mountains'  of  the 
ancients."    Bierce    in    this  again  finds  opportunity  for 
recounting  the  destruction  of  civilization  throughout 
most  of  America,   caused  this  time,  however,  by  the  action 
of  nature  and  not  by  the  errors  of  man.     California  alone 
escaped  ruin,  and  from  this  country  went  forth  the 
scientist. 
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While  all  of  Bierce's  critical  work  is  not  of 
this  satirical  character,  there  is  running  through  much  of 
it  a  thread  of  sarcasm  and  satire.     As  of  his  efforts  in 
verse,  so  of  his  prose,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
Bierce  gave  expression  to  his  true  convictions  or  whether 
he  merely  wrote.      As  a  critic,  he  was  almost  always  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  unpopular  minority,  or  volunteering  his 
services  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  some  inconspicuous 
individual.      It  is  Bierce  who  defends  the  "unspeakable 
Turk",  and  who  first  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  poet 
George  Sterling. 

The  subject  matter  of  Bierce's  critical  essays 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  his  verse  and  in 
his  satires.      He  dwells  with  especial  emphasis  upon  pol- 
itics and  business,  upon  civilization  and  social  progress, 
and  upon  literature. 

Bierce  has  little  sympathy  with  democratic 
governments  and  more  than  once  forcast  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  experiment  in  America.    He  believed  that  the 
government  should  be  separate  from  the  governed--that  any 
other  arrangement  was  fundamentally  impossible.  Conse- 
quently he  looked  back  to  Europe  with  approval  in  matters 
of  politics  and  government.    Freedom  of  speech  and  public 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  state  are  conducive  to 
the  development  of  the  "is ts"--anarchists ,  nihilists,  and 

socialists,  says  Bierce;  and  the  United  States,  which 
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poses  as  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  is  certain  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  its  folly.     "It  is  easy  to  forecast  the 
first  stages  of  the  End's  approach:    Rioting.  Disaffection 
of  constabulary  and  troops.     Subversion  of  the  Government. 
A  policy  of  decapitation.     Parliament  of  the  people. 
Divided  counsels.     Pandemonium.     The  man  on  horseback. 
Gusts  of  grape.   ?" 

Turning  to  business,  Bierce  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  "Industrial  Discontent" — the  ever-present  question 
of  the  relationship    between  Capital  and  Labor,  "a  more 
accurate  classification"  of  which  "would  designate  them 
as  those  who  do  muscular  labor  and  those  who  do  not." 

As  for  labor,  we  prate  of  its  dignity,  says 
Bierce,   "emblazon  its  praise  upon  banners;   set  apart  a 
day  on  which  to  stop  work  and  celebrate  it;'  shout  our 
teeth  loose  in  its  glorif icati on --and  God  help  our  foolish 
souls  to  better  sense,  we  think  we  mean  it  all J " 

If  labor  is  so  good  as  we  think  it,  mankind 
should  be  thankful,  for  all  can  have  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  desired.     But,  declares  Bierce,   "manual  labor  has 
nothing  of  dignity,  nothing  of  beauty.     It  is  a  hard,  im- 
perious and  dispiriting  necessity."    It  is  servitude,  and 
no  brand  of  servitude  ever  ceases  to  burn.     Because  the 
laborer  has  ever  had  any  but  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
rest  of  us,  governments  have  been  established  to  protect 
the  life  and  property  of  brainworkers  and  idlers  from  the 
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wrath  of  the  handworkers. 

The  government  in  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  keep  the  two  classes  from  clashing,  and  soon  they  are 
to  "try  their  hands  at  each  other's  tempting  display  of 
throats.     .     .     .     Already  'industrial  discontent'  has 
attained  to  the  magnitude  of  war."      Consequently  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  combatants,  and  Bierce  undertakes  to  sum  them  up.  "If 
one  of  the  men  'directing  the  destinies'  of  the  labor 
organizations  in  this  country,  could  be  enticed  into  the 
Palace  of  Truth  and   'examined'  by  a  skilful  catechist  he 
would  indubitably  say  something  like  this: 


Our  ultimate  purpose  is  effacement  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  employer  and  employee,  which  is 
but  a  modification  of  that  between  master  and  slave. 

We  purpose  that  the  laborer  shall  be  chief  owner 
of  all  the  property  and  profits  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  have  through  his  union  a 
controlling  voice  in  all  its  affairs. 

We  purpose  overthrowing  the  system  under  which 
a  man  can  grow  richer  by  working  with  his  head  than 
with  his  hands,  and  preventing  the  man  who  works  with 
neither  from  having  anything  at  all. 

In  the  attainment  of  these  ends  any  means  is  to 
be  judged,  as  to  its  fitness  for  our  use,  with  sole 
regard  to  its  efficacy.     We  shall  punish  the  inno- 
cent for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.     We  shall  destroy 
property  and  life  under  such  circumstances  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  seem  to  us  expedient.  Falsehood, 
treachery,  arson,  assassination,  all  these  we  look 
upon  as  legitimate  if  effective. 

The  rules  of  'civilized  warfare'  we  shall  not 
observe,  but  shall  put  prisoners  to  death  or  torture 
them  as  we  please. 
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We  do  not  recognize  a  non-union  man's  right  to 
labor,  nor  to  live.     The  right  to  strike  includes  the 
right  to  strike  him. 


This  is  no  exaggeration,  declares  Bierce,  but 
it  is  founded  upon  facts,  notorious  and  undisputed,  sup- 
plied by  strikes  and  lockouts  which  had  occurred  in  the 
proceeding  twenty-five  years. 

Turning  next  Bierce  looks  into  the  camp  of 
"General  Hardhead"  who  "is  so  engrossed  with  his  own  great- 
ness and  power  as  not  clearly  to  hear  the  shots  on  his 
picket  line."    The  General  presents  his  case  in  some  such 
words  as  these: 


In  the  first  place,  I  claim  the  right  to  own  and 
enclose  for  my  own  use  or  disuse  as  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  I  am  desirous  and  able  to  procure.     I  and 
my  kind  have  made  laws  confirming  us  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  entire  habitable  and  arable  area  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  it.     To  the  objection  that  this  must  even- 
tually, here,  as  it  has  actually  done  elsewhere,  de- 
prive the  rest  of  you  of  places  upon  which  legally 
to  be  born,  and  exclude  you,  after  surreptitious 
birth  as  trespassers,  from  all  chance  to  procure  di- 
rectly the  fruits  of  the  earth,  I  reply  that  you  can 
be  born  at  sea  and  eat  fish. 

I  claim  the  right  to  induce  you,  by  offer  of 
employment,  to  colonize  yourselves  and  families  about 
my  factories,  and  then  arbitrarily,  by  withdrawing 
the  employment,  break  up  in  a  day  the  homes  that  you 
have  been  years  in  acquiring  where  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  you  to  procure  work. 

In  determining  your  rate  of  wages  when  I  employ 
you,  I  claim  the  right  to  make  your  necessities  a 
factor  in  the  problem,  thus  mo.king  your  misfortunes 
cumulative.     By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  (God 
bless  its  expounder.')  the  less  you  have  and  the  less 
chance  to  get  more,  the  more  I  have  the  right  to 
take  from  you  in  labor  and  the  less  I  am  bound  to 
give  you  in  wages. 
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I  claim  the  right  to  maintain  a  private  army 
to  subdue  you  when  you  rise. 

I  claim  the  right  to  make  you  suffer,  "by 
creating  for  my  advantage  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

As  to  falsehood,  treachery  and  other  military 
virtues  with  which  you  threaten  me,  I  shall  go,  in 
them,  as  far  as  you;  but  from  arson  and  assassination 
I  recoil  with  horror.    You  see  you  have  very  little 
to  burn,  and  you  are  not  more  than  half  alive  anyhow. 

And  the  United  States,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed 
from  all  lands,  is  to  be  the  battle  ground  for  this  class 
struggle.     Our  form  of  government  encourages  the  elements 
upon  which  the  discontent  feeds.     The  oppressed  from  other 
lands  are  coming  to  this  shore,  and  here  will  avenge  them- 
selves upon  those  who  give  them  sanctuary.     The  striker 
and  the  rioter  has  been  dealt  with  too  leniently,  the  law 
has  not  been  enforced.     "To  shoot  a  rioter  or  lyncher  is 
a  high  kind  of  mercy.     Suppose  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
(the  longer  ago  the  better)  two  or  three  criminal  mobs 
in  succession  had  been  exterminated  in  that  way,    'as  the 
law  provides1.     .     .     .     Suppose  that  these  events  had 
writ  themselves  large  and  red  in  the  public  memory.  How 
many  lives  would  this  have  saved?     Just  as  many  as  since 
have  been  taken  and  lost  by  rioters,  plus  those  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  will  b^  taken." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  "People",  Bierce 
declares  "you  know  that  all  this  is  true.       .       .     .  You 
know  that  'bosses'     and   'machines'  cannot  control  you  if 
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you  will  not  suffer  them  to  divide  you  into  'parties'  by 
playing  upon  your  credulity  and  senseless  passions." 

But  no  man  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  forth 
and  speak  the  truth,  until  Bierce  confessed  the  sins  of 
Capital  and  Lahor. 

I  have  quoted  Bierce  to  considerable  length  in 
setting  forth  his  views  upon  the  problem  of  industrial 
discontent  because  I  believe  these  passages  are  typical 
of  Bierce,  both  in  content  and  in  style.    Hot  only  do  they 
set  forth  what  Bierce  thought  of  the  positions  of  Labor  and 
of  Capital,  but  they  suggest  something  of  his  opinion  of 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  problem. 

Bierce  stood  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  murder.     In  numerous  places 
he  advocates  more  frequent  use  of  the  death  penalty  as  a 
discourager  of  criminals. 

But,  while  Bierce  criticizes  and  condemns  the 
republican  form  of  government  as  he  found  it  in  America, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  he  really  believed  conditions  here 
were  so  bad  as  he  painted  them.     On  the  contrary,  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  real  Bierce  crops  out  in  his  little  sketch, 
"A  War  in  the  Orient ,"    being  one  of  the  interviews  by 
the  Timorous  Reporter.     The  Bald  Campaigner  explained  to 
the  reporter  that  the  Japanese  are  better  fighting  men 
than  the  Americans,  to  which  the  reporter  asked:  "suppose 
that  a  collision  ever  occurs  between  an  American  and  a 
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Japanese  fleet  or  army  on  equal  terms,  what,  in  your 
honest  judgment  as  a  military  expert,  will  he  the  result?" 

"Damn  themJ"  the  Bald  Campaigner  replied,  "we'll 
wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earthJ" 

As  for  civilization,  it  does  not  make  a  race  any 
better,  says  Bierce.    Perhaps  it  makes  the  individual  more 
happy,  hut  "the  proposition  that  the  average  American 
workingman  or  European  peasant  is  'better  off  than  the 
South  Sea  islander,  lolling  under  a  palm  and  drunk  with 
overeating,  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination.     It  is 
we  scholars  and  gentlemen    that  are  better  off." 

And  civilization  in  America  "is  but  a  faint  and 
stammering  echo  of  Europe".    What  there  is  of  good  in 
American  civilization  has  come  from  the  Old  World;  the 
errors  and  mischiefs  are  products  of  this  land.      It  is 
to  England  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  look 
for  their  heritage  of  civilization.     The  glory  of  England 
is  the  glory  of  America. 

The  English  are  intellectually  superior  to  the 
Americans,  and,  therefore  morally  superior.     England  is 
a  land  of  "ancient  institutions  splendidly  endowed  by  the 
state  and  by  centuries  of  private  benefaction"  in  which 
the  nation  is  educated.     There  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween Oxford  and  any  American  town. 

Not  only  are  American  educational  conditions 
adverse  to  the  development  of  a  high  civilization,  but 
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our  political  system  is  unfavorable.     "Our  fortunes, 
accumulated  in  one  generation,  are  dispersed  in  the  next. 
If  it  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentlemen,  one 
will  not  make  a  thinker.     Instruction  is  acquired,  but 
capacity  for  instruction  is  transmitted.     The  brain  that 
is  to  contain  a  trained  intellect  is  not  the  result  of 
a  haphazard  marriage  between  a  clown  and  a  wench,  nor  does 
it  get  its  tractable  tissues  from  a  hard-headed  farmer  and 
a  soft-headed  milliner." 

Civilization  has  arisen  and  waxed  glorious,  and 
has  been  swept  away  and  lost  in  oblivion.     Such  is  the 
story  of  the  past.     "Our  nation,  our  laws,  our  history — 
all  shall  go  down  to  everlasting  oblivion  with  the  others, 
and  by  the  same  road.     But  I  submit  that  we  are  traveling 
it  with  needless  haste. 

"It  can  be  spared — this  Jonah' s-gburd  civili- 
zation of  ours.     We  have  hardly  the  rudiments  of  a  true 
one;  compared  with  the  splendors  of  which  we  catch  dim 
glimpses  in  the  fading  past,  ours  are  as  an  illumination 
of  tallow  candles.    We  know  no  more  than  the  ancients;  we 
only  know  other  things,  but  nothing  in  which  is  an  assur- 
ance of  perpetuity,  and  little  that  is  truly  wisdom." 

American  civilization  is  one  in  which  class 
hatred  is  rampant,   in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  ever 
engaged  in  a  reasonless  feud.    For  this  condition,  Bierce 
offers  no  solution--only  a  story.     It  is  the  story  of  "a 
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man  who  was  so  good  and  wise  that  none  in  all  the  world 
was  so  good  and  wise  as  he."    This  man  gave  forth  a  com- 
mand, so  simple  to  understand  and  so  easy  to  obey  that 
"any  nation  refusing  is  unfit  to  exist  except  in  the  tur- 
bulence and  adversity  that  will  surely  come  to  it."  And 
this  command  is:     "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Any  race  which  does  not  recognize  and  respect 
this  command  will  most  certainly  see  its  civilization 
"quenched  as  a  star  that  falls  into  the  sea". 

Turning  from  Bierce's  criticism  of  civilization 
and  government  to  his  discussion  of  literature,  we  find 
him  giving  expression  to  equally  frank  and  uncompromising 
views.  As  for  literary  criticism  itself,  Bierce  declares 
it  useless  because  the  critic  does  not  know  what  is  good 
and  what  is  not.  Posterity  is  the  only  judge  whom  Bierce 
respects . 

And  yet  this  same  Bierce  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  express,   in  no  uncertain  terms,  his  opinion  of  the  work 
of  more  than  one  author.    Users  of  dialect  are  particularly 
obnoxious,  and  he  cites  Riley  and  Kipling  as  horrible  ex- 
amples . 

As  to  forms  of  literary  expression,  Bierce  places 
the  novel  at  the  bottom;  it  "bears  the  same  relation  to 
literature  that  panorama  bears  to  painting.     With  whatever 
skill  and  feeling  the  panorama  is  painted,  it  must  lack 
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that  basic  quality  in  all  art,  unity,  totality  of  effect. 

.A  novel  is  a  diluted  story — a  story  cumbered 
with  trivialities  and  nonessentials.     I  have  never  seen 
one  that  could  not  be  bettered  by  cutting  out  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  it. 

"The  novel  is  a  snow  plant;  it  has  no  root  in 
the  permanent  soil  of  literature,  and  does  not  long  hold 
its  place.     It  is  the  lowest  form  of  imagination—imagi- 
nation chained  to  the  perch  of  probability." 

But  romance,  which  resembles  the  novel  in  many 
respects,  is  drawn  from  the  "great  mother-lode  of  human 
interest.     .       .       .      nothing  that  can  be  known,  or 
thought,  or  felt,  or  dreamed,  but  is  available  if"  the 
romancist  can  manage  it.     His  work  is  essential  and  per- 
manent.    Today  we  need  a  glossary  for  Dickens,   and  Thack- 
ary  has  become  absurd,  but  "men  of  sane  judgment  and 
taste  still  illuminate  their  minds  and  warm  their  hearts 
in  Scott's  suffusing  glow;  the  strange,  heatless  glimmer 
of  Hawthorne  fascinates  more  and  more;  the  Thousand -and - 
One  ITights  holds  its  captaincy  of  tale-telling." 

As  regards  poetry,  Eierce  suggests  that  perhaps 
its  best  test  is  its  ability  to  persist  when  clad  in  the 
garb  of  prose.      Meter  and  rhythm  are  unnecessary;  in 
truth,  some  of  the  finest  poetry  extant  possesses  neither 
of  these  qualities--such  as  parts  of  the  book  of  Job.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  such  distinctly  rhythmic  compositions 
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as  "The  Bells",  are  described  by  Bierce  as  "ringing  and 
rhetorical  darlings  of  the  public.     .     .     .      the  ghastly 
lot  of  them,  are  very  rubbishy  stuff,  indeed." 

Bierce  the  critic  shows  very  decidedly  the  in- 
fluence of  his  sojourn  in  England.      That  country  mude  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  con- 
stantly compared  American  literature  and  American  insti- 
tutions with  what  he  found  in  England.     Bierce  was  fully 
in  sympathy  with  a  social  regime  which  made  a  distinction 
between  classes,  and  felt  that  he  belonged  with  the  upper 
stratum,     as  for  the  republican  form  of  government,  it  was 
obnoxious  to  him  because  the  mass  of  people  could  take  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state.     Such  a  government  was  im- 
possible under  any  circumstance,  and  doubly  certain  to  come 
to  ruin  in  that  land  which  welcomed  the  dregs  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  Bierce  found  but 
little  worth  while  among  his  contemporaries.     The  ancients 
produced  great  work.     England  and  Europe  had  brought  forth 
some  imprtant  writers.     One  or  two  Americans  had  worked 
well.    But  the  likelihood  of  finding  anything  of  value  in 
current  literature  was  so  slight,  that  Bierce  gave  it 
little  heed.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  especially 
well  read  man.     His  quotations  and  allusions  are  from  a 
rather  narrow  field.     His  repetition  of  one  or  two  favorite 
expressions  seems  to  be  a  confession  of  a  paucity  of  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech. 
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On  the  whole,  Bieroe's  criticisms  are  pretty- 
much  expressions  of  his  prejudices.     He  commends  this  and 
condemns  that--v*ith  hardly  a  reason  for  his  attitude.  His 
views  on  the  experiment  in  government  in  America  are  in- 
teresting, because  the  country  is  now  experiencing  the 
industrial  discontent  which  Bierce  said  was  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  oppressed  of  other  lands  came  to  this 
country.     One  might  sum  up  his  constructive  suggestions 
in  his  own  words (apropos  of  Chinese  immigration): 

"There  is  but  one  remedy — I  do  not  recommend 
iti     to  kill    the  Chinese.  " 


Ill 
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HIS    SHORT  STORIES 

Bierce's  short  stories  are  a  mass  of  gloomy, 
depressing,  funereal  imaginings,  throughout  which,  like 
the  monotonous  drones  of  a  bagpipe,  runs  an  ever-recurring 
note:     Death — "death  accompanied  by  every  circumstance  of 
mental  or  bodily  horror  that  can  heighten  its  grimness." 
Excepting  only  one,  every  story  included  in  the  volume 
"In  the  Midst  of  Life"  has  this  same  theme;  and  of  the 
twenty-four  stories  collected  under  the  general  heading 
"Can  Such  Things  Be?",  only  two  do  not  have  death  for  their 
motifs* 

Some  of  Bierce's  short  stories  are  indubitably 
his  most  successful  work.      He  was  gifted  with  a  pecu- 
liarly vivid  imagination,  a  fine  grasp  of  detail,  a  sure 
and  picturesque  flow  of  language,  and  a  boldness  which 
dared  to  give  expression  to  the  creatures  of  his  brain, 
regardless  of  how  repulsive,  how  revolting,  or  how  hor- 
rifying.     Only  a  small  number  of  his  stories  are  built 
around  plots  which  are  in  themselves  interesting.     It  is 
his  style,  rich  in  picturesque  description,  which  holds 
the  attention  and  repays  us  for  the  time  spent  with  the 
the  author.     In  truth,  much  of  Bierce's  work  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  feeble  variations  upon  his  best  short 
stories.     The  reaction  of  the  reader  has  been  well  des- 
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cribed  by  Jacob  Tonson,  in  The  New  Age: 


After  I  had  read  the  first  I  was  almost  ready 
to  arise  and  cry  with  that  erudite  student:  "This 
is  terrific!"      But  after  I  had  read  a  dozen  I  had 
grown  calmer.     For  they  were  all  composed  according 
to  the  same  recipe,  and  they  all  went  off  at  the 
end  like  the  report  of  the  same  pistol.  Nevertheless 
he  is  a  remarkable  writer.     His  aim,   in  his  short 
stories,  is  to  fell  you  with  a  single  blow.     And  one 
may  admit  that  he  succeeds.     In  the  line  of  the 
startling--half  Poe,  half  Merimee — he  cannot  have 
many  superiors." 


However,  a  true  conception  of  the  force  of 
Bierce's  description  cannot  be  gained  without  reading  his 
work.     In  picturing  death,  he  seems  to  have  omitted  no 
detail  which  would  contribute  to  the  vividness  or  the 
horror  of  the  situation.     A  selection,  taken  from  "The 
Death  of  Halpin  Frayser",  may,  perhaps,  suggest  what 
Bierce  could  do: 


The  nature  of  the  struggle  was  made  clear 
by  a  glance  at  the  dead  man's  throat  and  face. 
While  breast  and  hands  were  white,  those  were 
purple--almost  black.     The  shoulders  lay  upon  a 
low  mound,  and  the  head  was  turned  back  at  an 
angle  otherwise  impossible,  the  expanded  eyes 
staring  blankly  backward  in  the  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  feet.     From  the  froth  fill- 
ing the  open  mouth  the  tongue  protruded,  black 
and  swollen.     The  throat  showed  horrible  contu- 
sions; not  mere  finger-marks,  but  bruises  and 
lacerations  wrought  by  two  strong  hands  that  must 
have  buried  themselves  in  the  yielding  flesh, 
maintaining  their  terrible  grasp  until  long  after 
death.     Breast,  throat,  face,  were  wet;  the  cloth 

ing  was  saturated;  drops  of  water,  condensed 
from  the  fog,  studded  the  hair  and  mustache. 


Halpin  Frayser  was  killed  by  the  soulless 
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body  of  his  mothor. 

Bierce's  short  stories  might  be  classified  un- 
der a  variety  of  groups:     Stories  of  army  life  and  stories 
of  civilian  life;  stories  of  the  natural  and  stories  of 
the  supernatural;  subjective  stories  and  objective*  Such 
classifications  are  valuable  only  to  suggest  the  range  of 
Bierces  work,  and,  perhaps,  to  assist  in  its  study.  Of 
course  there  are  numerous  overlappings,  if  one  tries  to 
assign  the  short  stories  to  these  various  classes. 

On  the  whole,  Bierce  was  most  successful  when 
he  wrote  of  army  life.     His  "A  Horseman  in  the  Sky"  is  a 
great  short  story.     So  much  of  the  quality  of  this  story 
depends  upon  its  style,  that  I  hesitate  to  outline  it. 
But  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  piece  of  work.       In  it,  Bierce  has 
ignored  many  of  the  accepted  rules  for  short  story  writ- 
ing; in  fact,  the  story  consists  of  a  series  of  pictures. 
In  the  first  we  discover  a  soldier  lying  asleep  in  a  clump 
of  laurel  by  the  side  of  a  road  in  Virginia.    He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  guarding  the  camp.     His  army  is  resting  in  a 
most  perilous  position--a  military  rat-trap,  in  which 
fifty  men,  in  possession  of  the  exits,  might  have  starved 
the  entire  army  to  submission.    For  the  army  to  be  dis- 
covered would  mean  its  defeat. 

At  this  point,  the  reader  is  suddenly  transported 
to  the  home  of  the  sleeping  sentinel,  in  western  Virginia. 
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i'he  Civil  War  is  on.     The  Bon  casts  his  lot  with  the  Union; 
the  father  follows  the  Confederacy.     "Well,  go,  sir,"  the 
father  tells  the  son,  "and  whatever  may  occur  do  what  you 
conceive  to  be  your  duty." 

We  are  again  With  the  sentinel.     He  is  awake. 
On  the  cliff,  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky,  he  sees  a 
man  upon  a  horse.     The  army  has  undoubtedly  been  discovered. 
It  is  impossible  to  capture  the  horseman.     He  must  not  leave 
the  cliff  alive.     The  sentinel  now  grings  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  against  his  cheek,  cocks  it,  and  glancing  through  the 
sights  covers  a  vital  spot  of  the  horseman's  breast.  At 
that  instant  the  horseman  turns  his  head,  and  looks  in  the 
direction  of  his  concealed  foeman.     The  soldier's  hand 
falls  away  from  his  piece,  he  trembles  in  every  fiber,  he 
is  near  swooning. 

It  is  not  for  long;  in  another  moment,  the  young 
man  is  in  control  of  his  emotions,  and  he  again  gazes  along 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle--this  time  trained  upon  the  horse. 
In  his  memory  rings  the  words  of  his  father:     "Whatever  may 
occur  do  what  you  conceive  to  be  your  duty."      He  fires. 

In  the  next  picture,  the  reader  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  with  another  Federal  soldier.  Glancing  up, 
the  soldier  is  horrified  to  see  "a  man  on  horseback  rid- 
ing down  into  the  valley  through  the  air." 

Again  the  reader  is  back  with  the  sentinel.  A 
sergeant  has  heard  the  shot  and  has  come  to  investigate. 
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"Did  you  fire?"  the  sergeant  whispered. 
"Yes. " 
"At  what?" 

"A  horse.     It  was  standing  on  yonder  rock — 
pretty  far  out-     You  see  it  is  no  longer  there.  It 
went  over  the  cliff." 

But  the  sergeant  did  not  understand. 

"See  here,  Druse,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "it's  no  use  making  a  mystery.     I  order  you 
to  report.    Was  there  anybody  on  the  horse?" 

"Yes. " 

"Well?" 

"My  father." 

The  sergeant  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  away. 
"Good  (rod!"  he  said. 


The  next  story  in  this  group  of  soldier  tales, 
"An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Greek  Bridge",  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character — except  that  it  is  the  story  of  a 
death.     Some  critics  consider  these  two  stories  the  best 
Bierce  produced.      One  writer  suggests  that  Poe  might 
have  written  "An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Greek  Bridge".  But 
it  is  a  story  which  cannot  be  outlined.     The  only  way  to 
know  it,  is  to  read  it;  and  anyone  delighting  in  well 
written  stories  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  one. 

Bierce  never  hesitated  in  using  the  supernat- 
ural; in  fact,  the  group  "Can  Such  Things  Be?",  is  entire- 
ly devoted  to  the  impossible.      Many  of  these  are  frankly 
ghost  stories. 

In  some  of  his  stories,  Bierce  has  carefully 
woven  his  plot  up  to  the  climax,  and  then  has  given  the 

denouement  an  unexpected  turn.     He  was  not,  however,  so 
successful  in  this  as  the  late  0.  Henry.    Moreover,  Bierce 
could  hardly  expect  to  surprise  his  reader,  because  one 
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soon  learns  to  look  forward  to  a  violent  death  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  of  the  characters.     However,  in  "One  Summer 
Night"  he  has  given  the  story  an  interesting  turn*  Henry 
Armstrong  was  buried,  but  not  dead.     He  was  only  very, 
very  ill.    Not  being  a  man  given  to  unnecessary  worry,  he 
did  not  become  overly  disturbed  by  his  premature  burial. 
In  fact,  he  fell  asleep.     Overhead,  something  was  going 
on.     Three  men  were  digging  into  the  grave  of  Henry  Arm- 
strong.    Two  of  them  were  young  students  from  a  medical 
college  a  few  miles  away,  the  third  was  a  gigantic  negro 
known  as  Jess.       Their  light  wagon  waited  for  them  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  cemetery. 

The  work  of  excavating  was  not  difficult,  because 
the  grave  was  loosely  filled.     Soon  the  box  was  reached, 
and,   in  keeping  with  the  requirement  insisted  upon  by  Jess, 
the  casket  was  taken  out  of  it.     Carefully  he  unscrewed 
the  cover  and  laid  it  aside,  exposing  the  body  in  black 
trousers  and  white  shirt.     "At  that  moment  the  air  sprang 
to  flame,  a  cracking  shock  of  thunder  shook  the  stunned 
world  and  Henry  Armstrong  tranquilly  sat  up.    With  inar- 
ticulate cries  the  men  fled  in  terror,  each  in  a  different 
direction.     For  nothing  on  earth  could  two  of  them  have 
been  persuaded  to  return.     But  Jess  was  of  another  breed. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  two  students,  pal- 
lid and  haggard  from  anxiety  and  with  the  terror  of 
their  adventure  still  beating  tumultuously  in  their 
blood,  met  at  the  medical  college. 

"You  saw  it?"  cried  one. 
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"God.'     yes — what  are  we  to  do?" 

They  went  around  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
where, they  saw  a  horse,   attached  to  a  light  wagon, 
hitched  to  a  gatepost  near  the  door  of  the  dissect- 
ing room.     Mechanically  they  entered  the  room.  On 
a  bench  in  the  obscurity  sat  the  negro  Jess.     He  rose, 
grinning,  all  eyes  and  teeth. 

"I'm  waiting  for  my  pay,"  he  said. 

Stretched  naked  on  a  long  table  lay  the  body  of 
Henry  Armstrong,  the  head  defiled  with  blood  and  clay 
from  a  blow  with  a  spade. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  and  most  of  Bierce 's 
stories  is  his  "A  Lady  from  Red  Horse",  which  will  commend 
itself  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  violent  taking  off 
of  one  or  more  characters  in  every  story.     It  is  utterly 
unlike  any  of  his  other  stories;  it  is  a  love  story  with 
a  happy  ending. 

Bierce  attempted  several  times  to  write  stories 
depending  upon  the  development  of  a  certain  mental  state 
in  one  of  his  characters,  similar  in  some  respects  to 
Maupassant's  "The  Coward",  but  hardly  so  successful.  His 
"The  Man  and  the  Snake",  and  "The  Famous  Gilson  Bequest" 
are  his  best,  although  "One  of  the  Missing"  is  also  well 
worth  reading. 

Another  group  of  Bierces  stories,  which,  happily, 
seem  to  have  escaped  from  the'  orgy  of  murder  is  his 
"Negligible  Tales."    In  these,  however,  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  satirical,  the  sacrastic,  the  cynical 
Bierce,  who  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  through  his  verse. 
Yet  these  little  sketches  are  quite  enjoyable,  and  some 
are  really  humorous,  such  as  "Curried  Cow",  "The  Failure 
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of  Hope  &  Y/andel",  and  "Jupiter  Doke,  Brigadier-General". 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the 
stories  which  follow  this  group,   "The  Parenticide  Club" — 
which  are  little  less  than  disgusting.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  was  in  Bierce's  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
tales;  they  certainly  will  not  add  to  the  sum  of  his  fame. 
For  example,  in  "Oil  of  Dog",  a  man  is  engaged  in  making 
oil  out  of  the  stray  dogs  of  the  Tillage,  which  he  sells 
as  a  medicine.     His  wife  conducts  a  "studio",  where  she 
makes  away  with  superfluous  babies.     By  chance  the  son, 
who  is  relating  the  story,  has  to  put  one  of  the  babies 
into  a  cauldron  of  oil  to  avoid  being  discovered.  The 
result  is  an  oil  of  exceedingly  high  medicinal  value. 
From  that  time,  husband  and  wife  work  together.     But  the 
demand  for  the  oil  has  become  so  great  that  the  man  is 
unable  to  meet  it.     There  are  not  enough  children.  The 
greed  for  wealth  is  very  great.     The  man  determines  to 
make  use  of  his  wife.     The  wife  arrives  at  a  similar  de- 
cision with  regard  to  her  husband.     The  result  is  the  ren- 
dering of  both  into  oil. 

Bierce  paid  scant  heed  to  accepted  methods  and 
traditions  in  his  writing.     In  his  short  stories  he  seems 
to  attain  his  results  through  instinct.     His  ability  to 
describe  a  situation  is  remarkable.      He  possessed  a 
daring  imagination,  and  what  he  could  conceive  he  had  the 
genius  to  tell.     His  originality  is  revealed  even  in  the 
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titles  and  headings  he  used.     For  example,   "The  Damned 
Thing",   "The  Man  out  of  the  Nose",   "The  Middle  Toe  of 
the  Right  Foot",  and  "The  Difficulty  of  Crossing  a  Field" 
are  well  calculated  to  lure  one  into  the  reading  of  these 
stories.    And  his  headings  within  his  stories  are  just  as 
unusual:  "One  Does  Not  Always  Eat  What  Is  on  the  Table", 
"A  Man  Though  Naked  May  be  in  Bags".     He  never  concealed 
an  interesting  story  under  a  drab  and  unattractive  title. 

Bierce's  strongest  claim  to  a  position  among  the 
great  men  of  letters  comes  from  his  short  stories.  In 
this  field  he  has  done  some  excellent  work.     "A  Horseman 
in  the  Sky"  and  "An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge"  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  assure  him  more  than  passing 
note.     He  did  his  work  in  bold  strokes,  he  selected  a 
field  which  cannot  be  generally  popular,  and  has  suffered 
the  consequence.     Horror  stories,  told  with  such  brutality, 
have  never  found  a  large  and  responsive  following.  He 
carried  his  frankness  of  description  to  excess.    His  al- 
most unvarying  adherence  to  the  death  theme  was  unfortunate. 
But  withal,  he  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  American 
literature  in  his  best  short  stories.     His  other  works 
will  be  forgot . 
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IV 

HIS    V  E  P  5  £ 
Humility 

Great  poets  fire  the  world  with  fagots  big 

That  make  a  crackling  racket, 
But  I'm  content  with  but  a  whispering  twig 

To  warm  some  single  jacket. 

Bierce  undoubtedly  enjoyed  writing  his  satires 
more  than  any  of  his  other  verse.      He  does  it  with  a 
zest,  an  enthusiasm,  which,  to  some  degree,  makes  atone- 
ment for  the  ever -recurring  condemnation  and  ridicule 
which  so  nearly  fill  the  pages  of  his  collected  verse. 
And  just  so  long  as  it  is  human  nature  for  us  to  enjoy 
watching  our  fellows  squirm  as  the  barbed  point  touches 
the  quick,  Bierce's  verse  should  have  its  devotees.  It 
is  of  no  great  importance  that  we  should  know  very  much 
about  each  victim  in  order  to  enjoy  his  satire.  Of 
course  our  indignation  is  instantly  fired  if,  perchance, 
his  stinging  wit  is  turned  upon  someone  whom  we  admire; 
but  double  our  satisfaction  if  the  discomfited  individual 
is  numbered  among  our  enemies.     In  fact,  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  Bierce  himself  was  overly  concerned  with 
the  identity  of  his  victims.     It  was  their  misfortune  to 
have  offered  material  for  his  zealous  pen. 

This  statement,  however,  like  all  general  state- 
ments, must  be  qualified.     Bierce  undoubtedly  flayed  more 
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than  one  hide  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  job 
which  should  be  done,  and  done  thoroughly.    And  in  his 
satire  of  this  type,  Bierce  is  utterly  merciless  in  his 
use  of  names,  and  his  boldness  and  audacity  lead  him  to 
extremes  which  a  more  timid,  a  more  cautious,  and,  perhaps, 
a  more  judicious  writer  would  not  approach.      An  example, 
the  opening  lines  of  nA  Lifted  Finger",  will  serve  to  sug- 
gest what  the  author  was  capable  of  doing  when  he  extended 
his  efforts: 


What  J     you  whip  rascals? — you,  whose  gutter  blood 
Bears,  in  its  dark,  dishonorable  flood, 
Enough  of  prison-birds'  prolific  germs 
To  serve  a  whole  eternity  of  terms? 
You,  for  whose  back  the  rods  and  cudgels  strove 
Ere  yet  the  ax  had  hewn  them  from  the  grove? 
You,  the  De  Young  whose  splendor  bright  and  brave 
Is  phosphorescence  from  another1 s  grave — 


This  selection  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  tenor  of  the  whole,  but,  lest  there  be  a  suspicion 
that  the  author  has  reached  his  climax  before  he  should — 
for  this  arraignment  of  De  Young  is  fifty-eight  lines 
long.1 — it  perhaps  will  be  well  to  quote  the  closing 
sentiments : 


A  dream  of  gleaming  teeth  and  foetid  breath 
Of  jackals  wrangling  at  the  feast  of  death; 
A  dream  of  broken  necks  and  swollen  tongues — 
The  whole  world's  gibbets  loaded  with  De  Youngs.' 


Whoever  this  De  Young  and  whatever  his  crimes, 
we  must  agree  that,  for  this  kind  of  literature,  this 
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indictment  is  well  done;  it  is  a  vivid  and  picturesque 
bit  of  writing  which  must  have  lighted  most  ungraciously 
upon  the  subject  and  attracted  a  certain  measure  of 
questioning  attention. 

Fortunately  for  his  victims,  and  probably  for- 
tunately for  Bierce  himself,  he  does  not  resort  to  such 
scathing  invectives  very  frequently.    More  often  there 
is  a  lurking  smile  which  is  almost  friendly.    For  exam- 
ple, his  "Genesis"  brings  a  smile  to  the  reader's  lips: 


God  said:  "Let  there  be  Man,"  and  from  the  clay 

Adam  came  forth,  and,  thoughtfully,  walked  away. 

The  matrix  whence  his  body  was  obtained, 

An  empty  man-shaped  cavity,  remained 

All  unregarded  from  that  early  time 

Till  in  a  modern  storm  it  filled  with  slime. 

Fow  Satan,  envying  his  Master's  power 

To  make  the  meat  himself  could  but  devour, 

Strolled  to  the  place  and,  standing  by  the  pool, 

Exerted  all  his  will  to  make  a  fool. 

A  miracle.' --from  out  that  ancient  hole 

Rose  Morehouse,  lacking  nothing  but  a  soul. 

"To  give  him  that  I've  not  the  power  divine," 

Said  Satan,  sadly,   "but  I'll  lend  him  mine." 

He  breathed  it  into  him,  a  vapor  black, 

And  to  this  day  has  never  got  it  back. 


The  humorous  touch  in  such  verse  as  this  serves 
to  temper  the  sting,  and  we  can  en^oy  it  more  than  we  can 
such  uncompromising  lines  as  those  indicted  to  De  Young. 
It  is  possible  that  Morehouse  v, ould  take  exception  to  this 
statement.     The  personal  element  may  be  well  illustrated 
in  Bierce 's  estimate  of  a  well-known  and  rather  popular 
poet: 
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A  Literary  Method 

His  "  poems"  says  he  writes 

Upon  an  empty  stomach.     Heavenly  Powers 

Feed  him  throat-full;  for  what  the  wretch  indites 
Upon  his  empty  stomach  empties  ours.' 


I  have  assumed  the  liberty  of  omitting  the 
name  of  the  author  referred  to  in  this  quotation,  in  the 
hope  that  the  reader  may  glean  a  smile  from  the  verses 
without  knowing  st  whose  expense.      It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  average  American  would  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  humor  of  the  author,  if  he  knew  that  Bierce 
had  made  these  remarks  about  James  V.'hitcomb  Riley's 
"Ho osier  Poems". 

The  fact  is,  Bierce  showed  very  little  respect 
for  his  contemporary  writers.      He  considered  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  without  equal,  and  turned  his  un- 
favorable attention  to  several  men  famous  in  literature. 
Two  selections  will  show  the  gamut  of  his  "distaste": 


Judgment 

I  drew  aside  the  Future's  veil 

And  saw  upon  his  bier 
Th9  poet  Whitman.     Loud  the  wail 

And  damp  the  falling  tear. 

"He's  dead — he  is  no  more.'"  one  cried, 

With  sobs  of  sorrow  crammed; 
"No  more?    He's  this  much  more,"  replied 

Another;   "he  is  damned.1" 

With  a  Book 

Words  shouting,  singing,  smiling,  frowning — 

Senses  lacking. 
Ah,  nothing,  more  obscure  than  Browning, 

Save  blacking. 
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Bierce  was  not  always  so  intensely  personal 
in  his  attacks,  but  more  frequently  struck  past  the  par- 
ticular offender  whom  he  arraigned  before  his  bar  of 
judgment,  and  centered  his  attack  upon  some  class  of  un- 
desirables— quite  often  lawyers: 


What,  you're  no  worse  than  other  lawyers?  Well, 
I  never  said  you  were,  my  little  man. 

Do  you  suppose  I  run  this  private  Hell 

For  one  small  soul?     fTis  your  entire  clan 

I'm  trying  to  barbecue,  despite  their  pleadings. 

Get  out  you  brat J    You  hamper  the  proceedings! 


That  Bierce  was  convinced  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  pretty  generally  corrupt  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  following,  taken  from  the  sixty-eight  lines 
he  dedicates  "To  an  Insolent  Attorney": 


Happy  the  lawyer.' — at  his  favored  hands 

For  truth  nor  decency  the  world  demands. 

Secure  in  his  immunity  from  shame, 

His  cheek  ne'er  kindles  with  the  tell-tale  flame. 

His  brains  for  sale,  morality  for  hire, 

In  every  land  and  century  a  licensed  liar.' 


Politics,  politicians  and  government  officials 
in  general  supplied  a  wealth  of  material  for  Bierce.  He 
laughed  at  some;  others  he  ridiculed  with  sarcasm.  At 
times  he  threatened  to  descend  to  cynicism.    A  consider- 
able part  of  his  verse  touches  upon  politics,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  some  of  his  best  satire  is  of  this 
sort.     From  the  following  lines  we  can  form  an  estimate 
of  what  Bierce  thought  of  politics: 
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A  Partisan's  Protest 


0  statesmen,  what  would  you  be  at, 
With  torches,  flags  and  bands? 

You  make  me  first  throw  up  my  hat, 
And  then  my  hands. 


The  Politician 


Let  patriots  manipulate 
The  tiller  of  the  Ship  of  State; 
Be  mine  the  humble,  useful  toil 
To  work  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 


What  the  author  has  suggested  in  these  few 
lines,  he  has  elaborated  upon  in  his  longer  poems.  He 
seems  to  have  a  firm  conviction  that  politicians  are 
entirely  selfish  and  insincere.     His  belief  in  their  du- 
plicity is  well  illustrated  in  his  "One  President": 


"What  are  those,  father?"    "Statesmen,  my  child — 
Lachrymose,  unparliamentary,  wild." 
"What  are  they  that  way  for,  father?"     "Last  fall, 
'Our  candidate's  better,1  they  said,   'than  all.''" 

"What  did  they  say  he  was,  father?"    "A  man 
Built  on  a  straight  and  superior  plan — 
Believing  that  none  for  an  office  would  do 
Unless  he  were  honest  and  capable  too." 

"Poor  gentlemen — so_  disappointed.'"    "Yes,  lad, 
That  is  the  feeling  that's  driving  them  mad; 
They're  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  because 
They  find  that  he's  all  that  they  said  that  he  was." 


And  again,  in  the  first  of  three  stanzas  dedi- 
cated to  "Three  Candidates  for  Senator",  Bierce  indicates 
quite  definitely  what  opinions  he  entertains: 
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To  sleek  your  way  to  the  goal  of  your  hope, 

0  plausible  Mr.  Perkins, 
You'll  need  ten  tons  of  the  softest  soap 

And  butter  a  thousand  firkins. 
The  soap  you  could  put  to  a  better  use 

In  washing  your  hands  of  ambition 
Ere  the  butter's  used  for  cooking  your  goose 

To  a  beautiful  brown  condition. 


In  some  ways  Bierce  is  more  enjoyable  when  he 
laughs  at  his  victim.     When  he  has  Senator  White  exclaim 
to  St.  Peter,  who  has  the  temerity  to  ask  that  dignitary 
for  his  ticket,  "I'm  Stephen  M. ,  by  thunder,  White.'"  we 
readily  appreciate  something  of  the  senator's  character. 

Of  an  entirely  different  tone  is  his  parody, 
"A  Rational  Anthem".  In  this  we  find  sarcasm  which  is 
almost  cynical.  As  a  parody,  apart  from  the  sentiment 
expressed,  it  is  distinctly  clever: 


My  country,   'tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  felony, 

Of  thee  I  sing — 
Land  where  my  fathers  fried 
Young  witches  and  applied 
Whips  to  the  Quaker's  hide 

And  made  him  spring. 

My  knavish  country,  thee, 
Land  where  the  thief  is  free, 

Thy  laws  I  love; 
I  love  thy  thieving  bills 
That  tap  the  people's  tills; 
I  love  thy  mob  whose  will's 

All  laws  above. 

Let  Federal  employees 

And  rings  rob  all  they  please, 

The  whole  year  long. 
Let  office-holders  make 
Their  piles  and  judges  rake 
Our  coin.    For  Jesus'  sake, 

Let's  all  go  wrongi 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  every  subject 
which  Bierce  used  in  his  satires,  without  extending  this 
to  unreasonable  lengths.     Two  other  large  subjects  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  at  his  hands,  however,  and 
one  quotation  from  each  group  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate his  point  of  view  and  method  of  treatment. 

Big  business,  and  especially  public  utilities, 
he  believed  was  corrupt  in  much  of  its  practice.     In  a 
little  skit,  written  in  the  form  of  a  play,  he  introduces 
three  road  agents  who  are  contemplating  the  hold-up  of  a 
stage  coach.     While  waiting  for  the  coach,  one  of  the  men 
has  a  happy  thought: 


Significant  remark.' 
It  opens  up  a  prospect  wide  and  fair, 
Suggesting  to  the  thoughtful  mind --my  mind — 
A  scheme  that  is  the  boss  lay-out.  Instead 
Of  stopping  passengers,  let's  carry  them. 
Instead  of  crying  out:  "Throw  up  your  hands  J" 
Let's  say:  "Walk  up  and  buy  a  ticket I  Why 
Should  we  unwieldly  goods  and  bullion  take, 
Watches  and  all  such  trifles,  when  we  might 
Far  better  charge  their  value  three  times  o'er 
For  carrying  them  to  market? 


Bierce  evidently  witnessed  some  such  orgy  of 
dancing  as  is  found  at  certain  schools,  for  he  turns  upon 
"Society"  with  some  of  his  most  stinging  verse.     If  there 
was  some  particular  set  at  which  he  aimed,  the  following 
lines  must  have  caused  a  twinge: 
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A  Society  Leader 


"The  Social  World  J"  0  what  a  world  it  is — 
Where  full-grown  men  cut  capers  in  the  German, 

Cotillion,  waltz,  or  what  you  will,  and  whiz 

And  spin  and  hop  and  sprawl  about  like  mermen.1 
I  wonder  if  our  future  Grant  or  Sherman, 

As  these  youths  pass  their  time,  is  passing  his — 
If  eagles  ever  come  from  painted  eggs, 
Or  deeds  of  arms  succeed  to  deeds  of  legs. 

******** 

One  can  but  wonder  sometimes  how  it  feels 

To  be_  an  ass--a  "beast  we  beat  condignly 

Because,  like  yours,  his  life  is  in  his  heels 
And  he  is  prone  to  use  them  unbenignly. 
The  ladies  (bless  them.')  say  you  dance  divinely. 

I  like  St.  Vitus  better,  though, 'who  deals 

His  feet  about  him  with  a  grace  more  just 
And  hops,  not  for  he  will,  but  for  he  must. 


In  mechanical  form,  Bierce's  satires  take 
various  shapes,  lengths,  and  meters.      Of  course,  he  does 
not  neglect  the  use  of  the  epitaph,  and  in  this  type,  haa 
produced  some  rather  clever  lines.      The  following  are 
fair  examples  of  this  group: 


Here  Stanford  lies,  who  thought  it  odd 
That  he  should  go  to  meet  his  God. 
He  looked,  until  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
For  God  to  hasten  to  meet  him. 

Rash  mortal.'     stay  thy  feet  and  look  around  — 
This  vacant  tomb  as  yet  is  holy  ground; 
But  soon,  alas.1     Jim  Pair  will  occupy 
These  premises — then,  holiness,  good-bye.' 


Mention  was  made  above  of  one  of  Bierce's  little 
skits,  in  which  he  touched  upon  the  ways  of  road  agents 
and  other  individuals.     His  collected  works  include  seven 
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of  these  little  playlets,  and  some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  enjoyable  of  his  satirical  efforts.      It  would  be  im- 
possible to  convey  any  satisfactory  conception  of  these 
dramatic  drolleries  without  including  considerable  quota- 
tion— almost  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  at  le^st  one 
in  its  entirety.      Suffice  to  say,  Bierce  brings  out  such 
characters  as  Pailrogues,  Coffins,  Unmentionable  Things, 
Hoodoos,  Skulls,  Nymphs,  Departed  Spirits,  and  Mortals, 
and  causes  them  to  disport  themselves  for  our  enjoyment. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  his  poems,  Bierce 
employs  the  same  general  motif,  to  the  extent  of  approach- 
ing dangerously  near  to  the  monotonous.     I  refer  to  the 
theme  suggested  in  the  following  lines  from  "Unarmed": 

Saint  Peter  sat  at  the  jasper  gate 
When  Senator  White  arrived  in  state. 

"Admit  me,"  "With  pleasure,"  Peter  said, 
Pleased  to  observe  that  the  man  was  dead; 

"That's  what  I  am  here  for.      Kindly  show 
Your  ticket,  my  lord,  and  in  you  go." 

And  then  follows  a  discussion,  which,  in  this 
case  ends  with  the  irate  senator  attempting  to  draw  the 
Democratic  party  to  compel  Saint  Peter  to  admit  him,  only 
to  find  that  he  has  "left  it  in  my  other  breeches.'"  Of 
course  the  theme  is  varied,  but  it  seems  that  Bierce  is 
inordinately  fond  of  imagining  his  victims  dead,  and  he 
does  not  even  spare  himself.      However,  we  grow  a  bit 
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weary  of  loitering  about  the  Pearly  Gates,  while  Bierce 
causes  Saint  Peter  to  "bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  faults 
of  the  late  departed.      He  confesses  this  weakness  in 
the  last  stanza  of  "Avalon",  the  opening  poem  in  "Black 
Beetles  in  Amber": 

But  the  fragrance  divine,  coming  strong  and  free 

Led  me  on  in  my  resolute  seeking, 
Till  I — ah,  joy.' — I  could  see,  on  the  limbs  of  a  tree, 

Mine  enemies  hanging  and  reeking. 

3o  much  of  Bierce's  poetry  is  barbed  that  one 
in  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  really  grasps  the  full 
significance  of  any  verse  which  seems  to  have  no  victim. 
However,  the  author  gives  the  hint  in  the  preface  to 
"Shapes  of  Clay"  that  some  of  his  efforts  have  no  other 
object  than  to  amuse.      But  of  such  poetry,  there  is  rel- 
atively little.      Bierce  unquestionably  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  but  it  was  best  adapted  to  ridiculing.  Among 
his  comical  poems,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "Weather 
Wight",  who  runs  a  weather  bureau,  employing  his  corns 
"to  tell  the  rain's  fortellin1  throes."      But  humor  is  a 
quality  which  disappears  when  one  attempts  to  analyze  it, 
and  the  only  way  one  can  appreciate  Bierce's  verse  of 
this  character  is  to  read  it.     Good  examples  of  his  better 
humorous  efforts  are  "An  Obituarian",     "The  Fall  of  Miss 
Larkin",     "The  Lost  Colonel",  and  "Polyphemus"— the  last 
stanza  of  the  latter  deserves  to  be  quoted: 
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"Twas  0  for  a  breach  of  the  peace< — 'twas  0 
For  an  international  brawl.1 

But  a  piece  of  the  breech--ah  no,  ah  no, 
I  didn't  want  that  at  all." 


Of  puns,  Bierce  says  "Than  thee  my  wit  can  stoop 
no  lower." 

Bierce  also  intimates  that  some  of  his  poetic 
efforts  are  serious  and  some  sentimental.     Of  these  two 
groups,  excepting  such  arraif^nmen ts  as  that  of  De  Young, 
as  of  his  humorous  verse,  the  reader  is  likely  to  wonier 
whether  he  grasps  the  "grand  design".    But  in  such  poems 
as  "Nanine": 


Nanine  is  not  replying — 

She  hears  no  earthly  song. 

The  sun  and  bird  are  lying 

And  the  night  is,  0,  so  long  I 


there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Bierce  has  for  the 
moment  abandoned  satire  and  humor.    And  so  again,  he 
writes : 


To  ffanine 

Dear,  if  I  never  saw  your  face  again; 

If  all  the  music  of  your  voice  were  mute 

As  that  of  a  forlorn  and  broken  lute; 
If  only  in  my  dreams  I  might  attain 
The  benediction  of  your  touch,  how  vain 

Were  Faith  to  justify  the  old  pursuit 

Of  happiness,  or  Reason  to  confute 
The  pessimist  philosophy  of  pain. 
Yet  Love  not  altogether  is  unwise, 

For  still  the  wind  would  murmur  in  the  corn, 

And  still  the  sun  would  splendor  all  the  mere; 
And  I — I  could  not?-  dearest,  choose  but  hear 
Your  voice  upon  the  breeze  and  see  your  eyes 

Shine  in  the  glory  of  the  summer  morn. 
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Surely  this  is  not  the  satirical  Bierce  who  so  tenderly 
played  his  victims  over  the  fires  of  his  wit.  However, 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  fall  into  such  sentimental 
moods  very  frequently,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well. 

Of  Bierce's  more  serious  poems,  those  insnired 
by  memories  of  the  Civil  War  are  undoubtedly  his  best. 
We  admire  him  for  his  generous  attitude  toward  the  South: 


The  Confederate  Flags 


Tut-tut.'     give  back  the  flags — how  can  you  care, 

You  veterans  and  heroes? 
Why  should  you  at  a  kind  intention  swear 

Like  twenty  Feros? 

********** 

If  we  were  victors,  then  we  must  all  live 

With  the  same  flag  above  us; 
*Twas  all  in  vain  unless  we  now  forgive 

And  make  them  love  us. 

Let  kings  keep  trophies  to  display  above 

Their  doors  like  any  savage; 
The  freeman's  trophy  is  the  foeman's  love, 

Despite  war's  ravage. 

********** 

Give  back  the  foolish  flags  whose  bearers  fell, 

Too  valiant  to  forsake  them. 
Is  it  presumptuous,  this  counsel?  Well, 

I  helped  to  take  them. 


In  his  lines  written  upon  the  death  of  Grant, 
Bierc©  again  arises  from  the  task  of  satirizing  his 
fellows,  and  points  to  a  great  man: 
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His  was  the  heavy  hand,  and  his 

The  service  of  the  despot  blade; 
His  the  soft  answer  that  allayed 

War's  giant  animosities. 

Let  us  have  peace:     our  clouded  eyes, 
Fill,  Father,  with  another  light, 
That  we  may  see  with  clearer  sight 

Thy  servant's  soul  in  Paradise. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  Bierce's  most  ardent 
admirers  will  have  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  him  a  great 
poet.      There  are  times,  however,  when  he  attains  some 
beauty  of  expression.     It  is  said  that  Kipling  received 
his  inspiration  for  his  "Recessional"  from  Bierce's  poem 
"An  Invocation".     Certainly  this  poem  contains  sane  of 
Bierces  best  work: 


God  of  my  country  and  my  race.' 

So  greater  than  the  gods  of  old-- 
So  fairer  than  the  prophets  told 

Who  dimly  saw  and  feared  thy  face, — 

Who  didst  but  half  reveal  thy  will 

And  gracious  ends  to  their  desire, 
Behind  the  dawn's  advancing  fire 

Thy  tender  day-beam  veiling  still, — 

To  whom  the  unceasing  suns  belong, 

And  cause  is  one  with  consequence, -- 
To  whose  divine,  inclusive  sense 

The  moan  is  blended  with  the  song, — 

******** 

God,  lift  thy  hand  and  make  us  free 

To  crown  the  work  thou  has  designed. 
0,  strike  away  the  chains  that  bind 

Our  souls  to  one  idolatry.' 


******** 
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Let  Man  salute  the  rising  day 
Of  Liberty,  but  not  adore. 
'Tis  Opportunity --no  more — 

A  useful,  no)t  a  sacred,  ray. 


Other  of  Bierce1  s  poems  are  suggestive  of  Poe-- 
perhaps  only  an  accident.     For  example,  in  "Geotheos"  we 
find  a  rhythm  which  recalls  Poe: 


As  sweet  as  the  look  of  a  lover 
Saluting  the  eyes  of  a  maid 
That  blossom  to  blue  as  the  maid 

Is  ablush  to  the  glances  above  her 

The  sunshine  is  gilding  the  glade 
And  lifting  the  lark  out  of  shade 


And  this  from  "Avalon"  has  a  rather  pleasing  refrain: 


I  dreamed  I  was  dreaming  one  morn  as  I  lay 
In  a  garden  with  flowers  teeming-- 

On  an  island  I  lay,  in  a  mystical  bay, 

In  the  dream  that  I  dreamed  I  was  dreaming. 


From  such  verses  as  the  above,  one  might  suspect 
that  Bierce  had  his  moments  when  he  would  have  been  poetic 
But  he  seems  to  have  recognized  his  limitations,  and  did 
not  leave  any  considerable  amount  of  such  verse.     In  some 
of  his  blank  verse  he  reveals  his  mastery  of  expression, 
better,  perhaps,  than  in  his  prose: 


that  I  knew — no  more-- 
And  that  but  dimly,  as  in  dreadful  dreams 
The  sleepy  senses  babble  to  the  brain 
Imperfect  witness. 


Bierce  loved  satire,  and  to  this  he  devoted 
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most  of  his  efforts.    His  use  of  verse  as  a  vehicle  is  in- 
cidental; it  is  Bierce's  satire  which  will  be  remembered, 
if  any  of  his  poetical  works  survive  the  generation  in 
which  they  appeared. 

As  a  poet,  Bierce  has  no  substantial  claim  upon 
our  attention.    As  a  satirist,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  inter- 
esting to  those  who  care  for  that  class  of  literature.  He 
will  probably  be  considered  by  anyone  making  a  study  of 
the  satire  in  American  literature.    But  for  myself,  I  do 
not  regard  his  efforts  in  this  field  so  very  valuable.  I 
entertain  a  kind  of  admiration  for  any  man  who  has  the 
boldness  to  give  expression  to  such  decided  opinions  as 
did  Bierce.    But  as  for  his  opinions,  they  are  altogether 
destructive  and  will  profit  the  world  but  little. 
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V 

"IN  MOTLEY 


But  Bierce — satirist,  controversialist,  critic- 
had  his  moments  of  relaxation  when  he  invoked  his  muse  to 
less  serious  tasks.      Among  his  collected  works  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  short,  familiar  essays,  some  of 
which  are  quite  enjoyable.     "Why  the  Human  Hose  Has  a 
Western  Exposure",  an  explanation  of  the  movement  of  civi 
lized  peoples  from  East  to  West;   "The  Clothing  of  Ghosts" 
a  dissertation  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  ghost  appear- 
ing "in  his  habit  as  he  lived"  or  in  the  apparel  of  the 
grave;  and  "Dogs  for  the  Klondike",  one  of  his  numerous 
outbursts  against  dogs,  are  typical  of  this  group.  In 
these  Bierce  has  taken  a  trivial  subject  and  treated,  it 
in  considerable  detail  and  with  a  seriousness  befitting 
a  most  important  discussion.       On  the  whole,  he  did  this 
work  quite  well,  although  he  did  not  produce  any  great 
familiar  essays. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  his 
"Little  Johnny"  essays--studies  in  natural  and  unnatural 
history.     One  can  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  these  to  replenish  a  depleted  purse--there  are  too 
many  of  them. 

In  these  "Little  Johnny"  essays,  Bierce  was 
writing  in  a  style  entirely  foreign  to  his  ability-- 
dialect.     He  may  have  enjoyed  writing  the  first  one  or 
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two,  merely  as  a  matter  of  experimenting.     But  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  this  collection  of  essays  with  Bierce 's 
very  decided  remarks  apropos  of  writers  of  dialect.  He 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  James  vvhitcomb  Riley: 


Elsie  lisps  so,  she  can't  say 
Her  own  name,  ist  any  way 
She  says  'Elthy' — like  they  wuz 
Feathers  on  her  words,  an'  they 
1st  stuck  on  her  tongue  like  fuzz. 


and  comments:     "How  charming.1 — it  affects  the  sensibili- 
ties like  the  ripple  of  a  rill  of  buttermilk  falling 
into  a  pig-trough.     '1st',  by  the  way,  means  (to  an  idiot) 
'just' --it  is  not  easy  to  say  why."    And  yet  Bierce  wrote 
(and  it  is  a  fair  sample):  x 


Soljers  isent  animals,  but  they  can  lick  the 
hi  potamus  and  the  tagger,  and  the  rhi  nosey  rose, 
and  evry  thing  which  is  in  the  world.    When  I  grow 
up  Ime  a  going  for  to  be  a  soljer,  and  then  Tie  draw 
my  long  sticker  and  cut  off  all  the  fellers  which 
I  dont  likes  heads  and  say:     "Hooray J     That  will 
teach  you  that  Columby  is  the  gem  of  the  ocean." 


To  which  might  be  appended  some  such  remark  as  this  (with 
apologies  to  Bierce):     "How  entranc ing.' --it  affects  the 
sensibilities  like  the  symphonizing  intonations  of  a  young 
porker  being  conducted  into  a  stock-car  by  one  ear.  'Hi 
potamus',    'tagger',  and   'rhi  nosey  rose',  by  the  way,  mean 
(to  an  idiot)   'hippopotamus',    'tiger',  and  'rhinoceros' — 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  why." 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  condemn  the  use  of 
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dialect  by  those  who  can  manage  it.     Bierce's  "Little 
Johnny"  essays  were  probably  written  for  the  enjoyment  of 
children,  but  I  believe  his  adult  readers  would  appreciate 
them  more  than  younger  folks.     They  are  pretty  well  satur- 
ated with  Bierce's  philosophy  of  life. 

Besides  the  larger  groups  of  his  works,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  Bierce  produced  quite  o  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous writing  which  can  best  be  considered  under  his 
own  heading:     "In  Motley".    Much  of  this  is  satirical  ir 
character,  some  is  merely  amusing,  other  descends  to  the 
cynical.     The  best  of  this  work  is  his  familiar  essays  and 
his  fables. 

"The  Devil's  Dictionary",  a  thoroughly  satirical 
and  cynical  work,  consists  of  a  collection  of  definitions 
of  which  the  following  are  typical  examples: 

Presidency,  n.     The  greased  pig  in  the  field  game 
of  American  politics. 

Monday ,  n.     In  Christian  countries,  the  day  after 
the  baseball  game. 

Distance ,  n.       The  only  thing  that  the  rich  are  will- 
ing for  the  poor  to  call  their  own  and  keep. 

Similar  in  character,  but  of  slightly  different 
form  are  his  epigrams.     These  are  really  condensations  of 
some  of  his  largor  works.     Some  are  rather  clever,  but  the.y 
really  add  but  little  to  what  has  been  already  said.  Two 
quotations  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
epigrams : 
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The  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  slept  at  his 
post,  and  Eve  slipped  back  into  the  Garden.  "Thank 
Heaven.'     I  am  again  in  Paradise,"  said  Adam. 

When  a  certain  sovereign  wanted  war  he  threw 
out  a  diplomatic  intimation;  when  ready,  a  diplomat. 


Another  variation  upon  this  same  attitude  toward 
life  is  found  in  Bierce's  fables.      These  are  little  more 
than  expanded  epigrams  and  definitions,  although  there  are 
exceptions.     On  the  whole,  his  fables  are  more  enjoyable 
than  his  Dictionary  and  epigrams.    A  few  selections  will 
suggest  the  character  of  these: 


Environment 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  Judge,  austerely,  "you 
are  justly  convicted  of  murder.     Are  you  guilty,  or 
were  you  brought  up  in  Kentucky?" 


Wolf  and  Tortoise 

A  Wolf  meeting  a  Tortoise  said;  "My  friend, 
you  are  the  slowest  thing  out  of  doors.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  manage  to  escape  from  your  enemies." 

"As  I  lack  the  power  to  run  away,"  replied  the 
Tortoise,  "Providence  has  thoughtfully  supplied  me 
with  an  impenetrable  shell." 

The  Wolf  reflected  for  a  long  time,  then  he 

said  : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  to  give  you  long  legs." 


Lion  and  Bull 

A  Lion  wishing  to  lure  a  Bull  to  a  place  where 
it  would  be  safe  to  attack  him  said:  "My  friend,  I 
have  killed  a  fine  sheep;  will  you  come  with  me  and 
partake  of  the  mutton?" 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  Bull,   "as  soon  as  you 
have  refreshed  yourself  a  little  for  the  journey. 
Pray  have  some  grass." 
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To  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  "motley"  forms 
employed  "by  Eierce  in  his  writing  would  require  this  work 
to  he  extended  "beyond  reason,  and  would  profit  but  little, 
then  Bierce  had  something  to  say,  he  used  that  form  and 
style  which  at  the  moment  suited  his  fanoy  or  needs.  He 
did  not  concentrate  upon  one  kind  of  writing,  but  dabbled 
in  a  large  variety.     For  example,  the  following  newspaper 
stories — as  they  purport  to  be — are  taken  from  his  "Mor- 
tality in  the  Foot-Hills",     "an  illuminating  contribution 
to  a  current  medical  discussion  of  an  uncommonly  high 
death-rate  in  certain  mining  towns": 


The  superintendent  of  the  Mag  Davis  mine  re- 
quests us  to  state  that  the  custom  of  pitching  China- 
men and  In j ins  down  the  shaft  will  have  to  be  stopped, 
as  he  has  resumed  work  in  the  mine.     The  old  well 
back  of  Jo  Bowman's  is  just  as  good,  and  more  centrally 
located. — Hew  Jerusalem  "Courier". 

The  man  who  was  shot  last  week  at  the  Gulch  will 
be  buried  next  Thursday.    He  is  not  dead  yet,  but  his 
physician  wishes  to  visit  a  mother-in-law  at  Lard 
Springs  and  is  therefore  very  anxious  to  get  the  case 
off  his  hands.     The  undertaker  describes  the  patient 
as  the  longest  cuss  in  that  section . --Santa  Peggy 
Times': 


Bierce  was  indubitably  a  clever  paragrapher .  He 
possessed  a  rare  skill  for  turning  a  neat  and  pithy  phrase. 
But  his  miscellaneous  writings  do  not  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  world's  fund  of  thought.     They  are  pretty  much  reiter- 
ations of  what  he  has  said  or  suggested  in  his  larger 
work.     His  epigrams,  fables,  definitions  and  essays  are 
readable  and,   in  some  cases,  quite  interesting,  but  there 
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is  so  muoh  else  that  is  more  worth  while  in  the  realm  of 
letters,  that  one  is  hardly  repaid  for  spending  much  time 
upon  Bierce's  miscellaneous  works. 
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VI 

WHAT    OF    BIEE  C  E  ? 


Ambrose  Bierce  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  American  literature:     his  short  stories. 

An  a  critic,  he  served  very  well  to  point  out 
faults  and  errors,  but  he  failed  to  build  up  that  which 
he  pulled  down.      His  analysis  of  the  industrial  discon- 
tent which  the  country  faced  has  indicated  that  he  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  problem.     Today  we  are  ex- 
periencing just  such  a  condition  as  he  described  in  the 
words  of  General  Hardhead:  "an  artificial  scarcity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life",     labor  is  displaying  the  character- 
istics portrayed  by  Bierce.     Statesmen  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  been  a  bit  too  zealous  in 
encouraging  the  oppressed  of  the  world  to  seek  asylum  here. 
In  all  this  Bierce  has  accurately  outlined  the  trend  of 
the  times,  but  when  we  turn  to  him  for  some  suggestion  of 
a  solution,  we  find  him  exhorting  the  people  to  refuse  to 
be  divided  into  parties,  and  to  arise  and  declare  the  evil 
ways  of  Labor  and  Capital.     It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a  procedure  will  remedy  the  present  condition  of 
discontent . 

Despite  Bierce' s  repeated  condemnation  of  the 
republican  form  of  government,  the  United  States  bids 
fair  to  remain  a  nation  for  some  time.     And  England,  the 
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object  of  Bierce 's  admiration,  has  become  even  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  United  States.     Time  alone  can  determine 
whether  Bierce  is  right  and  self-government  is  impossible, 
because  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle. 

Bierce  was  not  a  poet;  he  wrote  some  verse,  but 
nothing  exceptional.     I  do  not  believe  Bierce  thought  of 
himself  as  a  poet.     He  employed  verse  as  a  vehicle  for 
his  satire.     Some  of  the  phrases  found  in  his  verse  are 
quite  good,  as  phrases.     He  commanded  a  ready  and  pleasing 
vocabulary,  but  a  most  excellent  vocabulary  will  not  alone 
produce  great  literature. 

Just  at  this  time  satire  is  not  popular  nor  very 
generally  understood  or  appreciated.     The  masters  of  this 
form  of  literature  are  enjoying  a  period  of  neglect,  while 
the  writers  of  free  verse  and  popular  music  hold  sway.  It 
is  conceivable  that,  at  some  future  date,   interest  will  be 
revived  in  this  excellent  form  of  literature.     If  such 
should  take  place,  Ambrose  Bierce  may  appear  in  the  fore- 
ground among  American  satirists. 

Bierce  could  undoubtedly  today,  when  "Topics  of 
the  Day"  are  so  popular  with  the  moving  picture  devotees, 
find  a  place  on  the  staff  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  the 
large  newspapers  of  the  country.     Paragraphers  are  in  de- 
mand, and  Bierce  could  easily  qualify  in  this  work.  His 
contributions  in  this  field  are,  like  the  paragraphs  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  moving  picture  screen,  of  passing 
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interest,  "but  do  not  form  a  permanent  part  of  American 
literature.     His  miscellaneous  short  work  is  read  and  en- 
joyed, but  is  not  returned  to  and  re-read. 

Of  Bierce's  short  stories,  some  are  unquestion- 
ably excellent.     These  form  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
America's  better  writers.     He  was  not  so  finished  a  work- 
man as  Poe,  probably  not  his  equal  in  any  way.     But  the 
author  who  produced  "A  Horseman  in  the  Sky"  and  "An  Occur- 
rence at  Owl  Greek  Bridge"  is  no  ordinary  writer.  His 
style  is  brutal  in  places — always  daring.     But  is  this 
of  necessity  a  fault?      He  worked  for  a  definite  effect, 
and  in  many  of  his  stories  he  attained  his  object. 

In  the  field  of  the  grim,  uncompromising  horror 
story,  Ambrose  Bierce  has  few  superiors.     Because  his  work 
savours  so  much  of  the  morgue,  he  can  never  achieve  very 
wide  popularity  in  this  country.     But  students  of  liter- 
ature in  every  land  will  recognize  in  Bierce  a  master  in 
his  field,  and  his  work  will  live  on  with  those  who  do  not 
read  "populsr"  fiction  and  "best  sellers". 
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